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: Please tell me your name first. 


; My name is Itswyo Makishima. 


Q: When were you born? 


: I was born in 1891. I am 86 years old now. 


Q: Where were you born’? 


ee 


: In Iwakuni City in Yamaguchi Prefecture. 


What kind of a family are you from? 


: It was a farming family. | 


Q: What were you growing? 


: Rice in paddy and barley, soy beans and millet in the field. 


Q: Was it a large farm? 


No, it was small. We hired help at planting seasons, put the 


members of the family worked rest of the time. 


: What kind of a man was your father? 


: He was a farmer, so he was an honest man. 


Q: Was he a strict man? 


: He was a gentle person, but my mother was a strict person. 


ee 


What do you remember about your father? 


: When he was home he was quiet. 


Q: Have you ever been scolded by your father? 


: No, I haven't. I was scolded by my mother often, but my father 


was a gentle person and never scolded me. 


Was your mother a strict person? 


: Yes, she was a strict person. In olden day Japan young girls 


were not allowed to go out alone. Nowadays young girls go every- 


where alone. If we wanted to go to see a play at night, the 


parents took us. I was brought up strictly. 


Q: Did you want to go out? 


A: No, I didn't-want to go out. 
did 
Q: How many brothers and sisters § you have? 


T had: seven} 5 boys and an older sister. There is none left.as 


I wastikee youngest child. 


Q: Where were you among your brothers and sisters? 


: I was the sixth from the top. The oldest one was my sister 


and 4 boys followed her. 


Q: Weren't you spoilt? 


* No, I was never spoilt. As my family were farmers I went out to 


help them at the planting and harvesting seasons. I learned 


sewing and other things rest of the time. 


What was fun when you were in Iwakuni? 


I don't remember well as I have been living here too long. 


Q: Is there anything you recall about your childhood? 


: I don't recall anything special. 


What did you play when you were little? 

I played hide-and-seek with other children when I was little. 
As I grew up ie Ai country I did manual work at home. When I 
became older I spun thread after school, and later I weaved. 
That.is why I didn't have much time to go out and play except 
at New Years and Bon festival time. We played with makarongi 

a kind of nuts which grow on trees. We rolled them and hit them 


like marbles. They were our toys. 


Q: What was the religion of your.family? 
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It was Buddhism for generations, so when we got up in the morning 
we could not eat breakfast until we worshiped in frorntof Buddha. 
In the morning father read the sutras in front of the household 
Buddhist shrine, and we listened. After that we had breakfast. 


Péeple were devout Buddhists around where I lived. 


Q: How wate. your schools? 

A: When I was there, there were only grammar school and junior high 
schools. If you wanted higher education you had to walk to town, 
so children from most families worked after finishing grammar 
school. It is different now. When we were young they said that 
girls would become cocky if they had too much education. That is 


why they made the girls work as soon as they finished grammar school. 


Q: Was the grammar school 6 years? 
A: Yes, it was. Elementary was 6 years and junior high was 2 years. 
After that, there was the preparatory course. Oniy sons and’ datighs 
ters from good.families attended high schools. Nowadays most 
averybody gave to gwaduate from highschools before they can get 
jobs. 


Q: What kind of festivals were there in your village? 

A: People carried, portable shrine, and we followed it. In October 
dancers danced, and we watehed them dance, 

any 

Q:Dd. yeu’ remembar,earthquakes or fires when you were little? 

A: There oe earthquake when I was around 9 or 10 years old. 
While my grandmother was hiding under a stone lantern in Butsu- 
monji temple in Hiroshima, the stone lantern fell on her and she 
was killed. There was a hill behind our house and a sea in front. 
A dyke broke by the earthquake, and the tide came in. It was 
around tea picking time in June. The train tracks were damaged 


and the trains could not run. 


Q: 
A: 


How was it when the sea water came in? 

As dykes were broken the sea water rushed in. People from the 
neighboring village came to help us put dirt 4 sacks, and when 

the tide was low they built dykes. At the high tide the sea water 
came in. The houses were rotten by the wea water, and sweet potatoe 


plants were damaged. That happened long time ago when I was little. 


used to be 


Q: Was the land ,lower than the sea level? 


: It was not lower than the sea level, but it was a flat land with 


dyke in between. @hnce the dyke was broken the sea water came in. 


Did the tide flow in at high tide’until the dyke was repaired? 


: Yes, at high tide the water flowed in and the sacks got wet. 


When the dyke was about to be finished the tide finwed in, so 
it was very difficult. We were children, so we just watched, but 


the damaged seemed to have been great. 


: Were there many sea products such as shellfish?‘ 


: We used to go digging shellfish often. Farmers used to scoop up 


small shellfish with nets and carried them home in round contair 
ners. Then they dugteep holes with roofs and put the shellfish 
in them until they get rotten and make ferrilizer. They put roofs 
over the choles so that the rain water would not go in, as it 
rained all the time in Japan. In our place, May to June was the 


rainy season, and it rained a lot. 
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Q: Could those shellfish be eaten? 

Az Shellfish that we eat are bigger ones. When we go digging shell- 
fish we carry baskets, and dig shellfish with a tool like a hand 
hoe. When the tide is out, we walk through seeweeda and pick sea 
cucumbers. Some poeple who do not have money nor land make therr. 
living by digging shellfish or c#uching shrimp-like fish to sell 
to people who use them as bait to catch sea bream. Around our 
place there were no wealthy people. but most people had enough 
land to live on. They dukhavate the land , and even if they did 
not make any money they had enough to live on. There were hills 
so they can go there and piok wéod to sell them as firewood, and 


made spending money during the winter. 


Q: Did you go fishing? 
A: Those who go fishing are mostly professional fishermen. Farmers 
are too busy to go out and catch fish to eat at home. They buy 


fish from fishermen who bring fish to the village. 


Q: Did you go gathering shellfish often? 

A: Yes, I did. I used to work till noon# and went gathering shell- 
fish in the afternoon. Sometimes the low tide was around 1 o'clock, 
and sometimes around 3 o'clock depending on the moon. 

Around May we planted rice plants, and even women did that. 
As it was in the country there was only about one store in the 
village, so if we wanted to buy something extra we went to the 
city of Iwakuni which was about one ri if we went over the hill, 
and about 2 ri if we went along the shore. We could buy anything 


if we went to Iwakuni. 


WY: Did you celbrate such festivals as obon and tanabata? 


A: We celebrated festivals by carrying portable shrines, waving 


flags and lighting lanterns. We went to watch them. There were 
many stalls along the streets, and we could buy anything there. 
There was a river separating Yamaguchi Prefecture from Hiroshima 
Prefecture, and on the river was a bridge named Yamato-bashi. 
Half of the bridge belonged to Yamaguchi Prefecture, and the 
other half belonged to Yamaguchi Prefecture. It was a nice 
bridge although it was narrow. 
| Nori (laver) was produced in our neighboring village. Around 
December was the harvesting season, so people went into deep water 
to pick seaweed and take them home. Then they pound the seaweed 
sia make them into thin sheets of laver for making maki sushi. 
Paper was manufactured in Otake Village. Young men went 
around buying waste paper. There was a paper mill, and young 
people from most of the families worked there. Every family in 
that village was engaged in paper manufacturing. 
We raised silk worms in our village about 3 times a year; 
in Spring, Summer and in Fall. We made spending money by selling 
cocoons. We raised whatever we ate. It may not be like that in 


Japan now. 


Q: Do you have any sad or embarrassing experience? 


A: 


we were we were 
No, I don't. When © in Japan i was healthy and had enough to 


live on. We were not rich, but we ate what we raised. As I have 
been living in America lomger than in Japan, I do not remember 


too much about the life in Japan. 


Q:Do you still think about your parents? 


A: No, not much. I have forgotten about them. 


Q: What about your brothers and sisters? 


A: My sister got married when I was 8 years old. She was 10 years 


Q 3 
A: 


Q: 
A: 


older than J. My older brother went to Hawaii when I was about 
13 years old. I don't remember too much about my brothers and 
sister. When I was old enough to remember they were married or 
gone to Hawaii or Mexico. One of my brothers went to Mexico. Six 
children of my brother who went to Hawaii are still living in 


Hawaii. 


Q: Did you stay home after graduating from school? 


: Yes, I worked at home after graduating from school. 


When did you graduate from school? 


I think when I was 12 or 13 years old. 


Did you help your family for about 6 years? 
I learned sewing and otherthings after graduating from school. 


I hetped farming at seeding and harvesting seasons. 


Q:How did you get to come to America? 


A: 


In those days there were picture marriages. 51x women from our 
village went to Yokohama together, but we failed the eye test, 


and we had to stay at Sanuki-Ya hotel for a month. 


Q: 
A: 
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What is your maiden name? 


It was Yonemoto. 


Q: How did you get to know Mr. Makishima? 


: It was a picture marriage. My husband was in America. A go- 


between came to my house and asked for my picture. They sent 
my picture to America, and in turn my husband's picture was 


sent from America. I was in Japan for about 2 years after we 


were engaged while the arrangement was being made to summon me. 


How old were you when the go-between came to your house? 


: I think I was 17 years old. I came here a month before I 


turned 19. 


: What did you think when you saw Mr. Makishima's picture? 


I didn't much about it. I just wanted to come to America. 


: Did you want to come to America? 


: All the young people wanted to come to America or Hawaii in 


those days. The Baa pal teens miatenea wien and women from fami-+ 
lies. of about the same level. Once we came here we could not 
say we didn't like the husband. We didn't hear very often 

about the people who were satisfied. People nowadays will 

laugh about the picture marriage. My father was a countryman, 
so he told me not to follow anybody or I would be sold in San 
Francisco. We were young, so we had no worries, but the parents 


were worried. Many picture brides came on the same ship with me, 
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but some were separated after they came here. We had to be 
patient. There was much dissatisfaction in those marriages, 

es 
but Japanese women endured. However, there were amny who were 


separated. 


Did you stay at your house after your name was entered in Mr. 


Makishimats register? 


t 
: &t stayed at my home until I came to America. 


Did you set sail from Yokohama? 


: Yes, from Yokohama. We came on a small ship like a freighter 


named Inaba Maru, and it took 21 days to come to America. A 


‘large foreign ship which left Yokohama a week after we did was 


already in Seattle when we arrived there. 


How was the voyage? 


I was seasick and stayed in bed all the way. I would vomit if 

I ate, so I didn't eat, but I didn't die. I had a hard time.When 
the ship sailed off the coast of Russia, I picked some pieces of 
ice and ate them. When we landed at Seattle we had to get a :3° 
marriage licnece. I don't remember whether we went to City Hall 


or not, but my husband got a ring and we had a marriage ceremony. 


Q: 
A: 
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Is there anything you remember about the voyage? 

I don't remember anything special as I stayed in bed all the 
time. My friends took me to the dinning room, but I could 
hardly eat anything. I understand they show moviies on board 


the ship now, but there wasn't anything like that when we came. 


Q: Were there many picture brides on the ship? 
a 


: There were many.,don't remember how many, but the ship was full. 


If I wanted to go to bathroom or dinning room, someone who was 


not seasick took me as I was seasick and could hardly walk. 


Q: How did you feel when you saw Seattle for the first time? 


: I don't remember how I felt or how we landed. 


: Where did you meet your husband for the first time? 


: We were staying at the Immigration Office in Seattle, and 


husbands were staying at hotels. We stayed at the Immigration 
office for a week. They did not let us meet the husbands, so 
we peeped through the fence around the Immigration Office. As 
there were many people, we had to wait for our turn to get out 
and have marriage licnece made and go to a hotel. I stayed at 


the Immigration Office for a week. 


Q: Could you see your husband before then? 


: All the women were inside the Immigration office, and men were 


below. I shouted "Makishima", and if a man put his hand up, I 


knew he was my husband. 


Q: How did you feel then? 


> 


I was happy and at the same time I was scared. 


Q: How old was Mr. Makishima then? 


* He was around 25 years old. He is 6 years older than I, and it 


was amonth before I became 19. 


Q: What did you do after you met Mr. Makishima at the Immigration Office? 


: We left the Immigration Office and went to City Hall and had a 
ci e 


marriage ceremony and received a ring. We were -told to come back 
the following day to pick up the marriage license. After we recei- 
ved the marriage license we stayed at the hotel for about a week 
waiting for a ship. Then we took a ship from Seattle to San Fran- 


cisco. 


Q: How did you feel when you got married to Mr. Makishima? 


: I did not have any special feeling except being kind of happy and 


kind of scared. 


: Were you relieved? Were you worried that you may not be able to | 


meet your husband after you got here? 


: No, I was not worried. I used to receive letters from him, and 


his brother was in Japan so I was not worried much. 


Q: Did you come to San Francisco by a ship? 


: Yes, I came to San Francisco from Seattle by a ship. 


1S 


Q: How was that voyage’? 
A: It was all right. I don't remember anything except for sleeping 
in the ship. After we arrived in San Francisco, we went to Sac- 


ramento by a train. I don't remember how it was. 


Q: Q: What did you think when you came to Sacramento? 
A: My husband was growing vegetables with two partners at Brighton. 

I came to America thinking it was a nice place, but when I came 

here I found we were in the country. There were tall weeds gro- 
wing around the house. Three men as partners were living together 
with no woman. When I went into the house there was a square bed 
on the ground. It was filled with hay and a sheet of canvas was 
spread over it. We put the futon (quilt) I brought from Japan 
underneath and slept on it. I was sad at night time. Looking 

at the stars in the sky, I wondered if they were shinning over 
Japan, too, and I cried every night. I thought I would have 
never come here if I knew it was such a scarely place. It was 
dark in the farmhouse without any light, and there was a stable 
with two or three horses behind the house. TI could actually see 
the stars as I laid down. I cooked rice in a black pot over a 
range, and I did not feel like eating. One of my husband's 
partner had a wife, so she cooked in the house. I worked at 

the landlord's house cooking and doing housework for about 2 
years. In the meantime I got pregnant, so I told my landlord 

I wanted to quit the job. He wanted me to work even after I had 


the baby. 


Around that time my husband bought a boarding house named 
Iwakuni-Ya, so we moved, there. In those days we used lamps in 
the boarding house, and the beds were just boards with each man 
spreading his own blanket and sleep on it. The bed was 10¢ a 
night. I had to take care of the lamps and cook for the boarders 
so I was quite busy. We managed the boarding house for 10 years. 


We bought it in 1911, and our first daughter was born in 1912. 


At that time the boarding house was on 2nd and I Streets. 


Qs How many people could sleep in the boarding house? 


A: 


If there were too many people we put two people in a bed. There 
was a long bed on which 5 to 6 people could sleep. The bed was 
10¢, and a meal was 10¢ so it was 40¢ a day per person. After a 
year we moved to the 4th Street. We stayed on the 4th Street for 

5 years, and then moved to the 5th Street. Then we built a house 
acrpss from the Buddhist Church. When my husband died I could not 
manage the boarding house alone. I leased the house when we evacu- 
ated, and sold it while we were in tie camp. It was a mistake, but 
I could not do anything about it as my husband was gone and I had 


5 children. 


Q: Did three families live in the first house? 


A: 


Yes. There were 3 small rooms, so each family had a room, and 
there was a square bed in each room. We put hay in it and slept 
on it. There were 3 bedrooms and a kitchen and a dinning room in 


one house. 


Q: Were you surprised when you see such a place? 


as 


: Yes. I cried all the time. I stayed in a nice place in Yokohama 


for a month or two before I came here. When I came here we went 
to a boarding house. In those days people who managed the bozsr- 
ding house let people stay there like their own home and fed 


them. If people didn't have money, they couldn't do anything 


about it. When I came here I wondered how I could sleep on a 


bed filled with hay. 


: Please tell me some more about the time you came to Sacramento. 


: When we went to Kashiwada Boarding house in Sacramento, the boss 


and my husband's friends gave us a reception for us. While we 

stayed there for about a week, the wife of the manages: LOS ie 
around to buy some Western style clothes as I had just Japanese 
kimono. After we were ready we went to Oak Park. When I saw the 


bed stuffed with hay I could not say anything, but just cried. 


Was it in Oak Park and not in Brighton? 


: Yes. The fruit ranch was in Brighton. 


Did you live in Oak Park with two partners at first? 


: Yes, 3 men were working as partners. One of them, Mr. Honda had 


a wife, and the other man was single. As Mrs. Honda could take 


eare of the housework, I commuted to a white family to work there. 


The house of the white people was clean, but when I came home 


we had to sleep on a bed stuffed with hay. We slept on tatami 


{straw mat) in Japan, but it did not feel good to sleep on the hay. 
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In the kitchen was a dirty black pot in which we cooked food. 


I thought I would have not come if I knew it was like that. 


Q: Did you think you could live there? 

Az Yes, I did. Some women went back to Japan as they could not 
stand that kind Bie aaa, People who lived in town were better 
off than those who lived in the country. We who farmed in our 
own ranch were better off than those farm laborers who went 
around carrying blankets on their backs. I never had to work 
in the field as my husband bought a boarding house after far- 
ming for two years. He bought it in 1911 and moved here in 1912. 
For a year my husband raised vegetables, so I had to enlevate ae 
living in such a dirty place without complaint. When I went there 
I felt miserable as I had never seen such a place in Japan. Tall 
weeds were growing around the house except the doorway. People 


nowadays would not believe such a scene. 


Q: About what time did you start working? 

Az: We worked from dawn to dusk, in summer or winter. We worked 11 
to 12 hours a day, and $1 a day was a 200d pay. At pruning time, 
which was in winter, the days were short, so men started working 
while it was still dark. We could not earn $1 unless we worked 
11 hours.There was no work in winter, so even people with wives 
stayed in boarding houses and waited for the ranchers to come and 
hire them. As the ranchers picked able people, those who could not 
work well, o¥ young people could not get jobs. We were better off 


as we farmed on our own. 


Qs 
A: 


Didn't you have any kind of amusement in those early days? 
No, there wasn't. We were glad when we got a job. That was 
about all, and there was no amusement. It cost 4O¢ a day to 
stay in a boarding house, but if they didn't have the money 
we could not charge them, so we had to lend them the money. 
We had to find them jobs, and then lend them carfares to go 
get the jobs. We fed them and lend them money. If they didn't 
pay back the money a few months after they get the jobs we 
went to the country and collected them from their bosses. 
They go to Chinese gambling houses so it is hard to collect 
the debts. When we quit the boarding house many people owed 
us money, but there was no way to collect the debts. Many men 


went to gambling houses after they made money, but only good 


‘people came to pay the debts to the boarding houses. 


Q: Did most Japanese men gamble? 


: Yes, they did. There were some who didn't gamble. 


Q: Did Mr. Makishima gamble? 


: No, he didn't. He played cards. The boarding house had to let 


people play cards. He played cards if there were a few people 

to play with him. They used chips. We did not bet too much money 
in our boarding house. My husband did not gamble. When I think 
about the time I first came here from Japan, I am surprised how 


T held out. 


Q: 
A: 


After we sold the boarding house we moved to the country. 
As one of our sons had a spinal complaint, we moved to Elk Grove 
where the air was good. Then we moved to Perkins. My husband 


passed away two years after we moved there. It was i931. 


What did he dhe of? 

He died of acute pnumonia, suffering only 3 days in Miyagawa 
Hospital. It has been almost 50 years since then. My husband 

died before the first birthday of our son who lives in San Jose 
now. As I could not work with 5 children, I grew strawberry at 

Oak Park. My oldest son was 9 years old then. The daughter was 

7, George was 5 and the. youngest one was a.baby. When my oldest 
son grew older and could drive a tractor, I had him help me on 
weekends. After graduating from highschool he helped me pick 
strawberry and take them to the market. In those days you could 
get a driver's license at the age of 14. When my son was 13, he 
lied about his age and applied for a driver's license. As he was 
big for his age he passed the test and became a farmer. At evacu- 
ation time we were worried he might get in trouble because hé Lied 
about his age. As he had Japanese citizenship he received a letter 
from Japan telling him to put in for draft deferment. He was at 
the draft age then, but there was no way to request draft defer- 
ment. Luckly there was no trouble when we went to camp. We were 


very worried then. 


Q: 
A: 
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How old was your oldest son when your husband died? 


He was 9 years old. 


Did you manage all by yourself? 
Yes, I did. 


Q: How did you feel when your husband died? 


; People said I was brave. I had 5 children; ‘tthe oldest daughter 


was quite big, but the second son died of spinal illness. He 
became 111 when he was 5 years old, and we had to keep him lying. 
My husband used to say that he didn't want to die leaving that 
child behind. The child died in May of 1930, and my husband died 
in February of 1931. I was left behind with 5 children. Nowadays 
the government would help, but in those days there was nothing 
but exclusion. As I could not work with 5 ohildren I started 
growing strawberry. On moonlit nights I dug up the ground with 

a Shovel and planted strawberry, because if I hired people to do 
that, I might lose money if the market price was low a% harvest 
time. After children came home from school and had snacks, they 
came out carrying hoes to help me. I told the youngest son who 
was 4 or 5 then to start the fire and cook the rice. The smiianen 
went to school on weekdays, and they attended a Japanese language 
school on Saturdays. On Sundays they Jelped me all day. It took 
me half a day to hoe a row of strawberry, but when 3 children 


helped me we could do 4 rows at a time so I was relieved. 
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At night I washed clothes with water from bathtub. I went 
to ranch at daybreak. My oldest daughter used to make coffee, and 
came to get me for breakfast. I had to work till late at night, 
and early in the morning, also. Nowadays when I don't do anything 
t think I may be punished by Heaven. I had a hard time until my 
oldest son could drive the tractor because I had to ask people 
for help. I do not understand English at all. My children tell me 
that I could have learned English if I studied a little as I 
lived in America for over 60 years. I didn't have time to study 
hei as feeding the children was all I could do. I should study 
it now, but at this age I forget today what I learned yesterday, 
so I decided not to study. I am surprised how I managed to live 
after my husband died. 

There was the Depression from 1931 to 1933. After I picked 
strawberry I could sell 24 baskets for only 35¢. I would lose 
money on baskets and boxes if I picked strawberry, so I took 
my children with me and went to pick hops. I packed lunch with 
nigiri (rice balls) and cooked eggplants and took them with us. 

I am thankful that children were all well. I had two operations 
before then, but since my husband died I did not get sick even 
once. 

: What kind of operation was it@ 

: It was an appendectomy. If the appendectomy was done at once 
there would have been no trouble, but Doctor Yoshida had put 
ice pack on that part so.the skin got frostbitten. When the 
doctor did the appendectomy he took the skin off, so it took 

a long time for it to heal. Nowadays they graft skin, but in 
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those days there was no such thing, so I stayed in the hospital 
for about 3 months. In those days I did not have the hospital 
insurance, so the insurance did not pay for the hospital bill. 
That is why we had to cash in our insurance, sold our stocks 

to pay the bills. After that my husband died. our neighbors - 


were kind enough to come and help me. 


: About how many acres of land did you have? 


We were leasing 10 acres. A storeowner in Perkins owned the land 
and we leased the land from him. We only owned the house, so we 


leased the house. 


: Did you start growing strawberry in 19317 


: No, in 1930. We planted the strawberry in 1930, so we did not 


harvest for a year. Then my husband died in February of 1931. 


You must have been desperate then? 


: Yes, I was. At night I told my oldest daughter to give children 


baths and put them to bed, and I went to ranch to work. On moon- 
lit nights it was not hard to dig ditches with a shovel. I went 
out to work as soon as it became light. My oldest daughter cooked 


my lundh before she went to school. 


Q: 
A: 


Q: 
A: 


Was she only 9 years old then? 

Yes, she was. I used to tell my oldest son to start the motor 
for me the following morning as I had to water the strawberry. 
He used_to get up early the next morning, oiled and started 
the mortor and fixed it so that water would irrigate strawberry 
before he went to school. At harvesting: time I had hired nands. 
load a pickup with strawberry and put ropes on it so that my son 
could drive it to the market as soon as he came home from high- 
school. The landlord used to buy strawberry from him. People 
loaded his pickup with yeeaiaas they felt sorry for him for not 
having a father. When he first started driving I used to get 
worried if he was late coming home, so I used to go out to the 
road to see if he was coming home. Whan I asked him why he was 
late, he used to tell me that people loaded his pickup with 
boxes for him. After he came home he ate supper, and then he 


had to study. I felt sorry for hin. 


Was it George? 
It was Henfy. He worked since he was little. When he was.13: or ow. 
14 he used to unload 30 or 40 bags of 100 pound bags df ferti- 


lizers after school as I could not carry them. I made him work 


hard. It is pitiful when children do not have a father. We 


bought 2 hoes and implements, but we did not know how to prepare 
the horses, so my son went over to Mr. Nishizaki's and learned 
how to prepare horses. Then he learned how to plowunlevel 

ground from another neighbor Mr. Hotta. He was 20 or 21 years 

old when he went to camp. I had a hard time after my husband died 


trying to feed 5 children. 


Q: Did you grow strawberry from 1931 till the war started? 

A: Yes, I was.growing vegetables and strawberry. It was strawberry 
season when we went to camp. A white man wanted to buy them, so 
we sold them to him for $300. I heard that he made much profit. 
Because of evacuation we had to dispose of our household soods 
and furnitures. We stored some of them in the Japanese language 
school in Perkins, and packed things we took with us. When we 
came back from the camp there was a talk about compensation. 

We sold our boarding house, Iwakuniya wile qe were in the camp. 
We should net have sold it, but when my oldest daughter went to 
sacramento on her way to Cleveland, she heard that there were 
many soldiers living around Sacramento, and it was not ‘ gsood 
place for women to live. That is why we decided to go to ny 
daughter's in Cleveland, and so our boarding house to make 

money to go there. We Yold the 30-room boarding house filled 
with furnitures very cheap. When we came back from the camp 

we did not have a place to live, so 8 wished I did not sell it. 
My two sons, Henry and George were in the service, so I went to 
camp with my youngest son and a daughter. We sold the house and 
the land because we were thinking about going to Cleveland then. 
When we came back to Sacramento, we did not have a place to live. 
If we had not sold the boarding house, we could let people live 
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Q: What else do you recall about the time you were growing straw- 


berry or managing the boarding house? 
About what time did you go to bed at night? 


A: I put children to bed after they studied and took baths. I used 
to work outside on moonlit nights till about 10 otalock. I got 
up around 6 o'clock when it was still dark, arid started working 
as soon as it became light enough to see. If I hired aeoete at 
planting Season: I could have lost money if the price went down 
at the harvesting season. I made much money the year we went to 
camp. The year before that we made money with lettuce, so we 
bought a big tractor as my. son wanted ane to plough. The follow- 
ing year the war broke out. If we could have seveanuce it for 
two or three more years we could have made mych profit and 
would have been very happy. I think I was unlucky since I came 


to America. I lost my husband early. 


Q: There were not too many Japanese women when you came here, were’nt 
there? 

A: No, there weren't many.When I came here in 1910 women were long 
dresses. Japanese women were rarely seen. There were some Japanese 
women who came from Hawaii, but those who came from Japan were ones © 
who came with me and those who came here one ship before us. I did 
not know how to sew dresses, and I could not find dresses to fit 
me as I was small. There were 3 or 4 Japanese women who came from 
Hawaii 2 or 3 years before us. We met them in boarding houses, but 


we did not meet any Japanese women on the street. 


In those days there was exclusion. When my husband took 
some tomatoes and other vegetables on a cart drawn by a horse, 
white men used to whip the horse while it was tied. Some people 
came at night and opened the gate so that hovirses would run away. 

After we went to town, the exclusion was bad. While we were 
living on the 4th Street, young white men used to beat up Japanese 
who came out from tavarnss At one time, Py te who was wat- 
ching a white man beat up a Japanese, cut off this man's head 

although 
with a jack knife. A man named Kawasaki was arrested, He did not 
a joropimp 

do it. The man who killed this white man was(an owner of a brothel) 
but he had - fled; to Japan. When Mr. Kawasaki tried to ride a 
tram with a bulldog he was arrested. He was in a prison for a 
long time, and was tried many tiaes. He learned to do laundry 
while he was in prison. After 10 years or so he was sent back to 
Japan. I heard that he learned some skill while he was ina jail 
in Japan. | 

While we were managing the hoarding house there were many 
bad men. My husband's unclemmanaged a store na™‘ed Sanyo Company. | 
A couple of white men would come in and while one was asking how 
much things were, the other man would carry a watermelon out. 
After we left the boarding house vagabonds were the ones who were 
tormented, In our house we had 2 or 3 fish carving knives, but 
they used to disappear. When men were given hard times, they 
would go to the kitchen and grab knives as there were no pistols. 
In those days we could not walk down ie eeeeen at night. There 


was Tanimoto Co., where people used to walk out without paying 


money. Around 1914 there were all kinds of bad things. 


: Did many Japanese go to jail for getting in fights or doing bad 


thangs? 


: Not many Japanese did,as Japanese were good. There were Japanese 


restaurants, taverns and gambling houses in the alley in Japan- 
town between the 3rd and the 4th. Joro (prostitute) pimps did 
not do anything bad, but they helped Japanese who were roughed 
up by the white people. Niseis are quiet and they do not gamble, 


but Isseis used to zo to gambling houses. 


Q: Were the Japanese restaurants and the brothels separate? 


: Yes, they were. In those days men used to go to taverns if they 


made money. Brothels were different. One or two owners of the 


brothel (Joropimps) kept many women. In those days there were 


hardly any men with wives. Most men were middle-aged (around 30 
to 40) and single, so they went to brothels. Joropimps watched 


them so that they would not be roughed up by the white people. 


Q: Were you about 30 years old when your husband died? 
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: It was in 1931. 


Then were you about 40 years old? 


A: I was 39. 


Q: You were still young then, so didn't you think spout remarrying? 
A: No, I didn't. I could think nothing but feeding my children. 
IT was dressed in simple clothes, and had my hair budled up so 
I looked old. Had IT worn loud clothes people would have started 
a bad rumour, so I euncied up my hair, wore pants and worked. 
During the Depression,school teachers asked the children 
if they nad breakfast or if they haa stockings on because some 
chikdren came. to school without breakfast or wearing stockings. 
Fortunately, as I owned Iwakuni-Ya, I had rent coming in every 
month, so children had enough food to eat. As children told me 
that teachers ask them what they brought for lunch, I bought a 
day-old cake, and let them take good lunch to school. Some 
people could not afford to buy bread, or even if they could, 
they did not have anything to spread on the bread, so they 
spread miso (bean paste) on the bread. Some children-ate tomatoe 
for breakfast. Some families with many children received unlabelled 
canned goods from the government. 
In those days some people had electricity cut off as they 
could not pay the electric bills, and could not drink water 


because water was pumped into the tank by electricity. My sons 


used to.climb up to the tank, turned on the electricity and 
filled the tank with water. Around our house there were many 
families which had electricity cut off because they couldn't 

pay the bills. Some people ate potatoe and sweet potatoe instead 
of rice. We gave tBegetables, canned goods and old balankets tO 
some people. Those who grew vegetables could sell them and get 
some money, but those who grew only strawberry did not have any 


income after they harvested strawberry in June or July, so they 
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had hard times. Around 1932, ‘33 and '34 were the worst years. 
There were many people who wem@iunable to make a living. some 

of those people have become rich. We lend money to some he 
but they do not pay us back, and we cannot demand them to pay ; 
us back after we came back from the camp. People who experienced 


hardships then are very grateful now. 


: Did most of the picture brides have complaints? 


: Yes, they did. When they came here they found their husbands 


20 to 30 years older, and they were surprised. 


Q: Were there brides who ran away from homes? 


2 Yes, there were many. A woman I knew wanted to go back to Japan, 


put her husband would not let her as he didn't have the fare. 
she slept on a trunk, but later gave in and slept in a bed with 
him. There were many such people. When I came here there were 


many picture marriages, and many picture brides came here. 


: Did any brides run away? 


: I heard there were, but I didn't know any of them. If they had 


brothers or relations thgy could run away with their help. but 
as they didn't have aybedy te help them and had no money, 
they could not go anywhere, so they had to stay there. Among 
the picture brides, those who were married to good men were 


fortunate, but those whose husbands were bad were unfortunate. 
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There was one couple that stayed in our boarding house. 
The husband gambled and did not give any money to his wife. 
One night we heard some commotion in their room, so my husband 
went to see what was going on. He found out that this man was 
trying to take a ring off of his wife's finger as he lost in 
gambling. The wife did not want to give the ring, so they were 
gQuarreling. There were wach people. As we were operating a 


boarding house, we met all kinds of people. 


: Did couples stay in your boarding house? 


: Yes. In those days couples stayed there, and they both worked. 


Even couples with 2 or 3 children stayed there and went out..to 
work as they could not manage their own ranch. They left the 
school; age children with me, so I took care of 4 or 5 children 
and sent them to a Japanese language school across the street 


from our place. 


Q: What did they do with babies? 


Ms: 


: They took babies with them to work. They even took about 3 children 


to work with them. | 


» Tt think such women's lives were miserable. 


I think so. When there was a fire at the Buddhist church in 1920 
or 1921, about 9 children died out of about 12 children that the 


church was taking care of. At that time I was taking care of 


two children, and they were asleep in my house. After midnight 
I heard "“Firet". When I opened the door of my room I saw the 
Buddhist church engulfed in flame. People ran over there to 
help, but it was too late, and children were burnt to death. 


Their parents had left the children there and gone to work. 


Q: Did they leave the children at the Buddhist Church, too? 

: Yes, they did. There was a dormitory in the Buddhist church. 
They wanted their children to go to the Japanese language 
school, so they left the children in the dormitory of the 
Buddhist church, and let them attend a white school in the 
morning, and the Japanese school in the afternoon. Many of them 
died in the fire. More than 50 years have passed since then. 
Before the war people used to take their children with them 


to go to work. 


Q: What else happened when you were managing the boarding house? 


: Nothing much happened. 


SOMme 


Q: Did ,people get drunk? 


: Some people got in fights. Those who had wives did not fight, 
but when single men got drunk they used to get in fights. 
Some people had their hands cut in fights and had to go to 


doctor's. 


Q: Did they fight with knives? 

A: Yes, with knives. Young people nowadays are all good. i am glad 
my sons never get drunk and get in fights. In olden days,men who 
came from Japan got in fights when they got drunk. Deligent men 
worked hard, saved money and went back to Japan, but those who 
gambled died in camp or outside the camp. Men who used to come 
to our ranch to pick strawberry went around to work after they 
came back from the camp. They could have gone back to Japan if 
they didn't gamble, but as they gambled they were penniless. 

Men nowadays do not go to Chinese gambling houses, but in olden 


days many men went to Chinese gambling houses. 


Q: When you came from Japan, were you planning to go back to Japan 
after 3 to 5 years? | 
A: Yes, we were. When I left Japan my mother-in-law said, "As your 
husband is the second son, he had better make much money before 
he comes home so that his brothers would not make a fool of his. 
As his older brother has much property, you cannot have a zood 
seat at the table if your husband does not make much money." 
I told her that we would be back in 6 years. My mother was 
geing to celebrate her 61st birthdgy in 6 years, so I said I 
would be back in 6 years, but 6 years became 60 years. We had 
a chance to go back to Japan when the boarding house was not busy, 
but we had a baby. When the baby got big enough to be out of diapers 


another baby cmme along, so we could not go back to Japan. 


Even when we had a chance to go back to Japan we coudn't. In 


the meantime, our parents died so there was no use going back. 


There were many single men in Sacramento, weren't there? 


: Yes, almost all of them were single. Niseis were all married, 


but there were a few Isseis who were married. Most of them died 
Single, and some old Isseis went back to Japan. Most of the men 
who stayed at our boarding house went back to Japan. After the 
war, those who were over 65 could get social security. Those 
who were 70 to 80 years old could get thousands of dollars in 
back pay of social security, so they could live on it in Japan. 
Pome old Isseis died in nursing. homes, but most of them went 


back to Japan. 


Were there some who had wives and children in Japan, but still 


drank and gambled ? 


: Yes, there were. Some people sent for their wives and children 


from Japan later. fijose fathers and children did not get along 
well as the children had suspicion towards their fathers. Those 
who lived here without getting separated became successful. I 
don't think people nowadays can believe when they hear about 
the olden days. People nowadays do things well, but Isseis did 


not use their heads maybe because they did not have education. 
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Q: What kind of difficulties did 0 have after you started 
growing strawberry? 
A: After my husband died I raised just strawberry as my children 
were still small. When my oldestsson became big enough to help 
we started growing such vegetables as lettuce and cabbage. 
Since we started growing vegetables,we had to buy such tools 
as trucks and tractors. When we just bought everything, the 
war broke out. That is why we could not make money. We sold 
the truck. and tractor as we didn't know what will become of 
them if we left them behind.as we did not have any place to .. 


store them. We sold them very cheap. 


Q@: You told me before that your youngest child cooked rice. How 
old was he then’ 

A: I don't remember how old he was, but as he could not work, I 
told him to cook rice. When I cooked er pean kerosene 
stove, but it poe Wigs dangerous for a child, so I washed rice 
and put the pot on the cooking stove by the bathroom, and told — 
him to start the fire at a certain time. He used to play marbles 
with his friends while he was cooking rice, and would burn it. 
When I came home and found the rice burnt, I sent him to a store 
to buy some bread. If we depend on a child we end in eating bread. 
Older children would eat nigdri (rice balls) or sandwiches I made 
for them after coming home from school. Then they came out to 
work with hoes on their shoulders. When 4 children and I worked 

in a short time 


together we accomplished ~vhat would have taken me 2 days. so lL 


waited for my children to come home from school. If we did not 


work, we could not makemmoney. 


Q: 
A: 


Q: 
A: 


Was your youngest child 4 or 5 years old then? 


I think he was 5 or 6 because he could play marbles. 


Was kerosene used in that stove? 

We burned wood in that stove. In winter when we didn't have work 
I went to Brighton to do pruning, and brought back brush wood, 
which I burned for cooking-and“for making bath. If I left the 
bathtub filled with water, my youngest son used to get the bath 
ready for us. He cooked rice for us, and I cooked siide dishes 
after I came home 4 While I cooked, children would wash up and 
change clothes. When I think about those days I feel sorry for 


making the children work so hard. 


Q: Did the children ever say that they didn't want to work? 


A: 


The 
No, they didn't. Oldest.son felt responsibility. "He; got up 


before I woke up, and putting oil in the mortor started pumping 
water in the tank. As he. didn't have a father, «he, knew it 
was his responsibility to do that. His son is big enough now 
to help his dad. When I think about those days I feel sorry for 
him. Even while he was in the war as a soldier, I hoped he would 
come home safely so that he could take it easy after working so 
hard. I couldn't have managed without him. As my children know 


what hardships I experienced, they are good to me now. 


: Were you managing 10 acres? 


I leased 10 acres, but we were growing strawberry on 3 to 4 acres 
and on the rest of the land we were growing vegetables. We grew 


such vegetables as lettuce and cabbage to get spending money 


during the winter. Even when it rained, we picked cabbages and 


lethuce wearing boots. As I could not carry a crate of cabbages 
my Oldest son carried it for me. We put them on a pick-up truck 
and took them to the store to sell. That is how we got spending 
money during the winter. Those who did not grow vegetables 
could not make their living as the strawberry company would not 
lend them money. People who grew wéretables did not have too 


hard of a time during the Depression. 


Have you ever borrowed money from a strawberry company? 
No, I never borrowed money from a strawberry company. I had 


imcome from the boarding house every month. 


Q: About how much income did you have from the boarding house? 


Q: 
ty a 


As 


I rent it for $100 a month.with furnitures in 30 rooms. When 
we went to camp we rent it to some company, but they would not 
pay the rent claiming that a tree fell on the house, and it 
cost so much money to repair it. As we did not get any rent 


we decided to sell it, 


That sounds fishy, doesn't it? 


Yes. 


Q) 3 
A: 


How did you feel when Pearl Harbor was attacked? 

I don't remember how it was then. Everybody was worried about 
being detained. In my family I was the only Issei, and the 
children would not be detained as they were Niseis. However, 
when people said such thing I was woaredg@ and burned e¥l the 
records and everything to do with Japan. Children are Niseis 

ste) they wouldn't be detained, butaat that time we had foolish 
ideas, and burned certificate from the Japanese language school 
and everything else. We didn't have to do such thing as my son 


joined the service after we went to camp. 


: Did you think something would happen to you’ 


Nothing happened. 


: What happened after the Pemrl Harbor attack? 


My second daughter had finished highschool that year and was 


working for the State then. She was staying at the Iwakuniya 


and was commuting to work from there, but after the war broke 


out she quit the job and came home. 


: Did people say anything to her at her work? 


: Yes, the white people did. She didn't like it , so she came home. 


After that a confinement order was out and we could not go out 
over a certain distance. We picked as much strawberry as we 
could to get some money before we went to camp. The war broke 
out in December, and we went to camp in April or May of the 


following year. 
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Which camp did you go to? 


We went to Arizona. 


Where did you go first? 


: We went to Pinedale near Fresno. Then we went to Poston, Arizona. 


How did you go to Fresno? 


: By | train. We did not get on board a train from a station, but 


the train stopped in the middle of a field near Perkins, and we 
got on board from there. with tags on our clothes. It was around 


4th of July that we went to Arizona. It was very hot then, 


Q: How did you feel when you went into the assembly center in Fresno? 


I remained calm just following everybody. 


Were you worried? 


No, I was not worried much. 


How were the barracks? 

It was very inconvenient as there was nothing there. When we went 
to Arizona it was so hot that there were no flies or other insects. 
There was no water, so they carried water to _ high ground. When 
we first went there, there were no flies or butterflies, just | 
some stinging insects. Six people in our family and a woman who 
took care of Iwakuniya slept in one small room. It was too. hot 


to sleep inside, so we put cots side by side and slept outside. 


Before we went to bed we poured water on the canvas, and lied 
down on it naked and put: yukata (Japanese bathrobe) on top of us. 
We could not. sleep if we didn't do that. It was that hot. After 
a year they dug an irrigation wannal around the block, and planted 
cotton trees along the edge. Since people started living there, 
flies and butterflies started coming. Wihiem we left after living 
there for 3 years, the trees have grown tall and we didn't want 
to leave there. We were aftaid to go out as there were rumors 
that we would be killed when we go out. Before we went to camp 

a Japanese man who managed a liquor store was shot and killed 

by a Filippino who came to the store pretending to buy liquor. 
Filippinos were very jealous of Japanese then. The American 
government did not do anything about it. Two or threee people 
were killed like thats If we did not go to camp, I don't know 


who else were killed, so I think it was better that we went to camp. 


Q: What do you remember about the assembly center in Fresno? 


A: Nothing much happened there. 


Q: Waseit very inconvenient there? 


A: No, it was not too inconvenient. We had enough food. 


Q: How were the children? 
: basebel| | 
A: The children played sperts and other sports everyday. My youngest 
son who was i2 then broke his arm by playing stmo. As it was a 
temporary camp there was no facility, so a man took him to Fresno 


and had his arm fixed. On the way back, he bought my son icecream. 


Q: 
A: 


My son was very happy, and so was I as a mother, so I went to 
thank him..As my youngest son liked sumo, he broke his arm twice. 
When I went to camp I was very sad as 1 thought we would never 
come out alive, but when I want there it was better than Whaz- 
be-expected ashehe government week good care of us. Those who were 
in No No group may not have been treated well, but everyone in our 
block were quiet, so we were well taken care of. 

When my second son graduated from highschool at the age of 
17, his older brother took him to the East and enrolled him ina 
college. The day after he turned 18 he was drafted, so he came 
home. A month after he became 18 he went into service. His brother 
visited around’ béfore he went back to his camp. When I left the 
camp my two sons were in the service, so I was afraid to go to 
town, but a friend of mine was already back from the camp, so I 


went back to the country. 


What were the things you were worried in the camp? 

I didn't have any worries except my sons being drafted into service. 
The boys thought it was better to go into seev ice, but as a parent 
I did not want them to go. If we signed, "No, No" we had to go to 


Tule Lake, so mytsons thought it was better to go into service. 


After they went into service, they attended the Language School 


and studied Japanese. After graduating from school and had two 
weeks furlough, they were to go to Korea, but in the meantime the 


war ended. © 


We'deéit the camp the day the wae ended because - song_told 
me that we had better leave the camp early. At the time we left 
the camp, my youngest son was ready to start going to highschool 
so we left the camp on August 15 to enroll him in highschool in 
time. When we got on the train in Arizona the war ended, and the 
town was in uproar. Some people said that we might be killed if 
we peeped, so we crouched down in the train all day. 

When we came back to Perkins, a sign which read, "No Japanese" 
wae standing by the sidewalk. Even the stores where we used to shop 
everyday didn't welcome us. The gas station next door to it would 
not come out to attend us, so we did not feel good. We lived in 
Perkins and sent children to school. My daughter applied for a 
state job and she was hired. She used to take shorthand, but as 
her boss didn't want to face her, she worked as a typist. Later 
the situation became better, but when we came back we had to slink 
off as there were "No Japanese” signs everywheee. Some stores 
refused to serve Japanese customers, so it was unpleasant. 

Even though we had a war, Americans were more generous than 
we asnected. Te Japan had won the war, it would have been worse, 
Americans were good to us. While we were in the camp, my daughter's 
friend was in "No, No group" and was transfered to Tule Lake. My 
daughter was a secretary of the camp commander. pd eel to the 
commander's office, and sitting on his desk and pounding it said, 
"When are you going to send me back to Japan?" After whe went to 


Japan she got married and came back to Sacramento. Even though she 


was in "No, No group" the government erased her record and hired her. 


I think Americans are generous. 
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: Did you work in the camp? 


I did the housework for white “teachers: making beds. and eleaning 
the house. Most women worked in the kitchen, but as my health . 
was not too good when TI first went to camp, wheking in the kitchen 
we hard for me, so I worked in the teacher$' house, cleaning and 
making beds. I worked 4 hours a day, and was paid $16 a month. 
The teachers were very kind, and bought things I could not buy 
outside. There was a canteen in the camp, but people bought up 
everything, and there was nothing left if I went there too late. 
Children were happy as there was plenty of food. We could 
have rice and fish all the time, and we had grapefruits and milk 
every morning. We had so much good food that we could not eat all 
of it. We had no complaints about the food. Children were given 
fruits and other snacks in between meals, so they had enough. 


LT thought it was better that we went to camp. 


Q: Did you have any hobbies? 


: I did not have any. There were classes for flower-making, sewing 


and other things in the camp. I was sick when I first went to 

camp and used to faint as it was too hot. I had to lie down in 

the shades. That is why I hardly worked for the first year. I 

got better after a year, so I started doing domestic work. Women 
were leaning knitting and all kinds of things, but I did not learn 


anything. Now I wish IT had learned something then. 


Q: Didn't you want your sons to join the "No, No Group"? 


Q 3 
A: 


Q: 
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Why? 

If we joined "No, No Group" and went back to Japan, I would not 
be able to support 5 bhildren even if I was givem some property. 
If we were in America we could manage to make a living a€ we were 
weed to this country. I would not be able to give education to my 
5 children with what little I had. That is why I did not think 
about going back to Japan. I told my children to do whatever 

they wanted to do, and they wanted to join the service as they 
were born here, T let them join the service as they wanted to. 

It is good that they did not renounce their citizenship, because 


if they did, it was difficult to reinstate their citizenship. 


: Do you have any other recollection of the camp? 


: I didn't go to school in the camp? 


Were you ever been in trouble? Did your children get in fights 


with neighbor's children? 


No, they didn't. The children were all from the neighboring areas 


so they knew each other. I think it was up to the camp you were in. 
I hear that people who were in Tule Lake had much trouble. Most 
people there were in "No, No Group", SO thoseviner? “Yes Group" 
were Bae hard times, and some peole were knifed to death. Mr. 


Hitomi, who was in "Yes Group" was killed after he came back. 


Our camp in Arizona was not bad. There was a man from Perkins. 


named Mr. Sato. He was a Christian and a good man. He told us to 
keep calm saying, "We are like dogs on leash. It does not do any 
good to be’ agitated." ‘"No, No Group" called him "a spy” and 
said, "Let's finish him." Mr. Sato was a good man, but people 


were excited, and did not listen to hin. 


Q: Did Mr. Sato had a hard time? 


Q: 
A: 


Q: 


: People in the camp called him "a spy". He had strong faith, and 


was kind to others. Reople of "NO, No Group" gave him a hard time, 


but he never became angry with them. He was an admirable person. 


Mr. Kido was assudiked, wasn't he? 


Yes, I read in the paper that he died last year. He was almost 
killed. He was a good a People who could understand English 
like him were hated by the "No, No Group." There were only 2 or 

3 families who belonged to "NO, No Group" in our camp. They were 
sent to Tule Lake, and then back to Japan. But they could not stay 


in Japan, so they all came back. 


Where did you go after you came back from the camp? 


A: We went back to the country where we used to live. My son went to 


highschool and my daughter went to work from there. It was a very 
inconvenient place and there was only-25¢° bea, so we found a house 


in town and moved there. 
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: Could you find a house right away? 


: It took about half a year to find one. After we moved to town 


I worked in a cannery, my daughter worked for the State and my 
son attended a highschool. My two older sons were in the service, 
but as the war was over, they were sent to Korea as interpreters. 
They also went to Japan and visited my native place and met therr 
relations. They were in language school during the war, so they 


were lucky they did not have to go to war. 


Q: Did your - gon ::: given hard times at school after coming back 
from the camp’? 
A: He said he was never given hard times at school. He said other 


children were quite good to him. I think there was no trouble. 


: What has become of the land you were leasing before? 


: It had become a golf course and our house was gone when we came. 


back. 


Q: Were you leasing the land? 


Yes, we were leasing in my son's name. We owned the boarding house, 
so we sold it. We paid rent for the land we were leasing, so we 


returned it when we went to camp. 


Q: 
A; 


Did you work at the cannery after you moved downtown? 

An acquaintance of mine had a house on 7th and P Streets,:s0 
second 

we were renting it. When myysoni came back from the service 

the house was too small, so we rent the upstairs of Mr. Okada's 

house on 5th and N Streets. The following year my oldest son 

came home, so we bought a house on 29th Street and moved there. 

I went to work in the cannery from there, and one of my sons 

went to Berkeley from there. The older son was too old to go 

to school, so he started working at a drug store, and he is still 


working there. 


: Who is Jeanie's father? 


He is Henry. He is the one that worked at the drug store. He igs 


a buyer now. 


Which cannery did you work at? 


: I worked at C.B.C. and at tomatoe season I worked at Richards: © 


When I didn’t get a job at tomatoe season I went to. Woodland. 

I had to work at the cannery in order to send my son to school. 
When I became 65 I quit the cannery. Social Security check was 

not enough, so I went to, white family to do housework. I did that 
for quite some time. Then I worked at Mr. Morimoto's hotel making 
beds. I worked at a certain time everyday. Since Mr. Morimoto sold 
the hotel I do not have a job. I haven't been working for over 10 


years. 


@: You worked for a long time, haven't you? 

A: Yes, I did. I did not think I was going to work hard when I came 
to America. When I saw pictures, I thought people dress nicely 
and live in a nice place. I was surprised when I came here. 

or 

Q: Are you glad that you came here, do you regret you came here? 

A: I am glad I came here. If I were in Japan, and — husband died 
young, I would have had a hard time. In Japan you can barely 
make a living by farming. In America I can make anough money to 
support 2 or 3 children by working at a cannery or doing housework. 
The children would have a hard time in Japan, so I am glad I didn't 


stay in Japan. 


Q: Didn't you want to go back to Japan? 
A: Of course I wanted to go back to Japan, especially when I first 
came here. Even when I was in Japan I complained about sore back 


sleeping on tatami (straw mat), but I had to sleep in a dirty place. 


Q: When was the hardest time for you? 


A: It-was when my husband died. 


Q: Did you ever think that you were_done for? . 

A: IT never thought that way. If I thought it was bad I tried harder. 
After my husband died at Perkins, I thought if T had died, instead, 
the children would have to be put out for adoption as my husband 


would not have been able to bring them up. But as I was left behind 


1 could bring them up together, and the children would be vary 
close to each other when they see their mother struggling hard. 
The oldest brother told the younger ones what do do, and he 

bought me semething for my birthday. My brother in Hawaii had 

no children, so he wrote and told me to send two of my children 
there and he would bring them up, but I did not let them go to 
Hawaii even if I had to feed them pace porridge. It would have 
been easier for me if I had two less children, but I did not 

want to part with them, so I tried to feed them no matter how 
hard I had to work. It didn't bother me because I wanted to bring 
them up to be Retort who would not be looked down upon. I am glad 
we did not go to Japan. I would have a hard time as a widow with 


many children in Japan. 


: Going back to the beginning, what did you learn at school?in Hapan? 


. Did you learn math and Japanese language? 


A: 


I just went to grammar school, but didn't learn much. 


Q: Did you learn about Nontmky Ninomiya? 


: Yes, I did, but I don't remember anything. I still remember some 


songs 1 learned when I was little. I don't remember onessl learned 
recently. It is strange that I still remember what my father taught 
me to write on a New Years Day. He told me to write: 

Toshi no hajime ni fude torite 


Yorozu no takara warezo kakisomu 


Q: Will you repeat. what your father told you to write? 


ar 


Toshi no hajime ni fudetorite 
Yorozu no takara warezo kakisomu 


As a child I didn't know what it meant, but I still remember it. 


Did you learn all kinds of lessons from your parents? 


: I think I did, but I don't remember them. I remember.they didn't 


let me go out, selling me that girls should not go everywhere. 
When my friends went out overnight, my mother didn't let me go 
telling me that a girl should not go out. I think I remember 


that because I wanted to go. 


Did you go on excursion from school? 


: Yes, we did, but we were little, so we followed big children 


carrying our lunch with us. 


How did od Seek you at the Immigration office? 
They were kind to us. I remember that they served us Chinese 
food, but sometimes they gave us bread. When we ate the bread 
sprinkling sugar on it instead of butter or jam, the white people 
laughéd at us. In Japan sugar was scarce, so we put sugar on 
bread. We must have looked funny to the Americans. 

When I worked at a white family they told me to serve 
different kind of cereal each day. One Sunday I served potatoe 


chips in a po#rl. Their son who goes to highschool called my hus- 


band and said, "Come here Frank, your wife served us potatoe chips. 


for breakfast." I remember I made that kind of mistake. I had 


never seen potatoe chips in Japan, so I thought it was a kind of 
a cereal. 


Q: Did you make any other mistakes at the white family? 

A: Yes, I did. One day the boss killed 5 or 6 pigeons and told me 
to cook them for 2 hours. I thought 2 hours was a long time, but 
I put them in a erying pan and cooked them for 2 hours. They were 
so hard that we could not eat them. Later, when 1 asked a cook, 
he told me that I should put a cover on the stove and put a frying 
pan on it, and cook them in slow fire for ee hours, and they will 
become very soft. I fouled up the dinner, but the white people did 
not get angry. When I just came from Japan I did not know anything, 
so I made mistakes all the time. Even with a cook book written in 
English and Japanese, I could not understand how to cook unless I 
actually saw how they were cooked. That is why I made mistakes all 


the time. 


Q: Have you ever been mistreated by the white people? 


A: No, never. 
Q: Those who were on friendly terms with you were good, but there 
were those who were not good to you, weren't there’ 


A: IT never had any white people mistreat me. 


Q: What kind of fun did you have. in America? 


A: I did not have any fun, I just hard times. 


T; IT am surprised you kept your health. 


be} 


Me I think & was healthy. 


Q: Did you want your sons-in-law and daughters-in-law to be Japanese? 


& 
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: Yes, I did. My children all married Japanese, but :one of my grand- 


child married a white girl. .I did not object to the marriage, but 
the mother of the whate girl did not even come to the wedding. She 
does not visit her grandchild as she does not consider the child 


as her grandchild. I cannot tell her to take care of lhe grandchild. 


Did you want your sons and daughters to marry Japanese? 


: Yes, I am glad they married Japanese. They are all good to me. 


The brothers and sisters get along well. That is the best thing. 


: Where did you put your belongings when you went to camp? 


: We stored them at Mr. Perkins' house which was used as the Japanese 


language school. We sold the car, but we left the rest of our 
belongings at Mr. Perkins’. While we were in the camp I wanted 


a trunk. When I called Mr. Perkins, he sent it to me. 


: Did you get back everything? 
; Yes, I did. 


: Some people had their belongings stolen. 


Someone opened our trunk and took certificates of the Japanese 


language school, highschool and grammar school. 


Did you belong to the Japanese Association and kenjin-kai? 


: Yes, we did. We belongs:.to Bocho Doshi-Kai now. 


Q: What kind of association is Bocho Doshi-Kai? 


: It is the association for the people from Yamaguchi Prefecture. 


: Are you and your husband both from Yamaguchi Prefecture? 


: Yes, we are. 


: Don't you have any hobbies? 


: No, I don't. 


Is it because you worked all the time? 


: Yes. It is hard to live after working so long. I think it is good 


that I don't have to have my daughters-in-law take care of me. 
i don't think I can live to be 90 years old. I was allowed to 
live for a long time, so I am ready to go anytime. I am thank- 


ful I can take care of myself. 


Q: As an Issei, do you have anything to teach the young people? 


: As T have no brains I do not think about teaching others. 


: Do you want your grandchildren to do something? 


: No, I don't. My idea and my grandchildren's ideas are different. 


They are doing fine, so I am satisfied. I do not have anything 


to teach them. 


Q: Some Sanseis are very interested in Japanese culture. Do you 
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think 1t 1s good? 


: I do not have such a hope. 


Do you want your grandchildren to understand Japanese? 


A: Henry’s children went to Japanese language school for 8 years, 


Iie 


but they don't use Japanese too much. The older child understands 


what I say and answers me in Japanese, but Jeannie seems to under- 


stand me, but does not answer me in Japanese. They live in Los 
Angeles, so once in a while they write postcards or letters in 


Japanese to me. I think someone teach them how to write. 


I admire you for bringing up 5 children all by yourself. 
I don't know if I fed them or the Buddha fed them. I don't have 
that power, so I think I had the help from above. The children 


grew up without getting ill. 


Q: What do you think is the most important. thing in life? 


A: 
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I don't know what is most important, but I tried not to bother: 
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: Do you think it is good to experience hardship or do you think 


it is not good? 
When I experience hardships, I think I sinned in my former life, 


so no matter how hard it is, it does not bother me. 


Q: Did ou think it was atonement for your sin? 

Az Yes, I did. Since my husband died early, and I had many children 
I hardly wrote to my parents. I was not good to my parents, but 
my children are good to me. One of them come to see mee every 
Friday night. They are all good to me, so I am very thankful. 


I do not have any wish any more. My lkfe is over. 


Q: This ends the taping of your life, but do you know of any oitd and 
interesting stories.about Isseis? 


A: I heard them, but I have forgotten them. 


Q: Many Japanese have been living in Sacramento since olden days, 
haven't they’? 

A: I have been living nuéar Sacramento for over 60 years gince Bi 
came from Japan, but if I go out,I cannot come home alone.asf 
4 tell people that I cannot go out alone after lving in Sacramento 
for 60 years, they would laugh at me. As I brought up my children 
to be good adults, I am satisfied. I don't know about the future, 
but they nave all grown up to be able to support themselves with- 
out bothering others, so I am satisfied. My only wish was for 
them not to give trouble to others or be deceived by others. 
The oldest son is about 55 or 56 wears old now, and the youngest 
one is around 47 years old now. It was unfortunate for the childrm 


not to have a father. 
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Did you ever think it would be better for the children if you 
remarried? 

No, I didn't think so. I feel sorry for the children if I remarry. 
If just my children and I, we can enjoy eating food which may not 
taste too good, but if there is someone else who.looks at us from 
the corner of his eyes, the food may not taste good no matter how 
good it may be. When we didn't have shoush food, we shared it. I 
was happy as long as the children were satisfied. My only wish was 
to bring up the children without giving trouble to others. 

When my husband died he said, "It is unfortunate that I have 
to go. Please take good care of the children." He said to Doctor 
Miyazaki, "I have to go now, but I feel at ease to die under your 
care." The doctor told me that it was the first time he was thanked 
by his patient. My husband died early, and I lived long and went 
through hardships, but I enjoyed watching the children grow up. 

I feel sorry for my husband who died early, but IT am glad I lived 
to raise the children. I had to raise the children no matter how 


hard I had to work, That is why I never thought about remarrying. 


Q: Were there anything you wished your husband had done? 


A: 
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No, there isn't. 


; Because you lived in a shabby house when you first came here. 


I thought everybody live in a place like that. I thought the bed 
was dirty, but I thought America was like that, and everybody 
sleep that way. One thing I was glad was that we did not have 


to go to work carrying blankets on our backs. I thought i was 


fortunate in that respect. 


Ss” 


When I first came here I worked in a white family for 2 
years. Then we managed a boarding house for over 10 years in 
town. Yet I did not learn English because I associated only 
with Japanese. We had 2 pool tables in front, and we made money 
from them. We had plenty of money, so we built the house on the 

lth Street far-over $10,000 in. cash. We had plenty of money, 
but one child became il] and died when he was 145. The following 
year my husband died. I could not think anything else but to 
bring up the rest of the children well, so I did not think about 


having hobbies or doing anything for myself. 


Q: What did you do with the house you built? 


A: IT sold it cheap while we were in camp. It was in front of the 


Buddhist Church. 


Q: Did you build the boarding house? 
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A: Yes, 3 did. We bult it the year the oldest son was born. 
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Q: I guess there is nothing more miserable than losing your husband 
in a stwange land, isn't there? 

A: Yes, that is true. As the children were small, it was a big 
problem to raise them. I didn’t mare what would happen to me, 


but I just t¢ared about the children. 


T: I think the children will respect their mother when she went 


through hardships. a 


M: They are good to me. Sometimes I tell them that, was poor I 


could not do much for them, so I want them to make money and 


live happily. 


Q: What did they say, then? 
A: They said, “We will do all right, so you don't have to worry 


about us." 


